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discussion 

Invited by the Editor, on three papers in the November 

number : — 

I _ Child- Training. 

II. The Teaching of Music in Schools. 

HI, Parents from a Teacher’s Point of View. 


Dear Editor, 

It is with mixed feelings that I have been reading 
lately several attacks on the Kindergarten system. Firstly, 
comes a feeling of sorrow — sorrow on two different accounts 
One is that those who are trying to fairly weigh the system, 
and give it their deliberate consideration, should stop short 
at the poor imperfect manifestations of it in the hands of 
one or another exponent, and not go to the fountain-head, 
and read, mark, learn and inwardly digest what the founder 
of the system meant. I suppose that is just what we do 
with Christianity. We judge of it by the lives and deeds 
of the poor human exponents of it instead of imbibing at 
first hand its Founder’s divine principles. 

The second reason for sorrow is that we Kindergartners, 
some of us, who know so well what the system should be 
and do, should fail so often and make such mistakes as to 
lay us open to these very just criticisms on our work. For 
ey are just, and penectly conscientious criticisms on the 
part ol thoughtful people who have been watching our work 
and its effects on certain children. But what I, and other 
^dergartners who are “full of enthusiasm for a theory,” 

onlv nf S ^ r 686 ^ n0t tFUe criticisms of the theory itself, 

instance "T VI ° f that theol > T « <&<** a " 

his protest- ce ) ebra ^ d and clever oculist has been writing 
s^ht No *&*««"** work destroying the eye 

day -s dtineH Fr ° ebel ’ S drawin S Used - ^ was in his 
gartners are lr>lng ’ *” d f ° r thlS reason man y Kinder- 

Froebel 8 would fT ^ * to the sa ™ extent. But 

cha haVe M adV ° Cated Replug to that kind of 
m - He simply found that it was a much 
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loved and much used occupation of the children in his time, 
and he also saw what intelligence it brought out in the 
weavers who used this method of designing their work. 

So he said of this, as of all other children’s occupations 
which he saw used around him : “ Look what the edu- 
cational advantages of this occupation are and use them 
intelligently to bring out those advantages in the children. 
You will not have such dull, unintelligent children to deal 
with at the school age if you. use the occupations and plays 
of childhood, as I see, and as the world’s history proves, 
they are capable of being used.” It had not been recognised 
then that this close drawing and the reading and writing of 
such close characters as the German alphabet are composed 
of had such bad consequences on the eyesight, or Froebel 
himself would have been the first to choose a different 
occupation which would develop the same faculties, e.g., 
brush-drawing as now taught ; for one of his principles is 
that care should be taken to develop naturally and carefully 
every muscle and nerve in the body, and that no undue 

strain should be placed on any one* 

Again, your correspondent, M. McCallum, saw that some 
little boys were “distinctly bored” with what they were 
engaged in. This would not have been had the Kinder- 
ganger in charge of them watched carefully what Froebe 
called “ the budding points” for fresh energ.e H « 
emphatic that directly **«£»*“- " ttl 

of the powers, as soon conquered those difficulties 

difficulties to be wrestled with and q ^ plied# He 

and the opportunities for u " ° in should be always pro- 
would warn us that the difficulties shou be 

portioned to the chi Id s powc «, ■ £ » child 0 f five 

careful in physical developm ^ a 8 yoUth of fifteen or 

or seven dumb-bells or a This is w here he finds 

seventeen could use with S mistakes: they have given 

previous educators to hav * ™ tics nQt a little, but a great 
the child dlteUeCt a a ^ f its intellectual powers. And here 
deal too far m advance 


msidered how much ° f 'mothers leaving 

the children to lie blind g f the nur sery, etc., etc. 


*1 wonder if this oculist has c 

been done before the Kmderga , U 

the children to lie blin ong the nursery, etc., etc 

thread small beads m a dark corne 
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lies the danger that we Kindergartners encounter, in trying 
to counteract this fault— the danger of going to the other 
extreme, and “peptonizing and semi-masticating” the mental 

-- - 1 i- I-rx Ua oKIq frv r\ i rro c t 


cxircniCj auu w i i i i* 

food which the child at that age ought to be able to digest 
Thoughtful doctors say we are doing the same with the 
child’s natural bodily food, and so laying the foundation of 
future dyspepsia and stomach weakness. Those who read 
Froebel himself will see that he was very careful to warn 
child guardians against enervation of body and consequent 
enervation of mind. Let the child always have something 
on which to exercise his mind, is his earnest request. 

And now a word as to the reason for us falling into these 
mistakes. Again I say that those who take the trouble to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest Froebel’s principles 
will see that they are merely the summing up of the world’s 
wisdom in the matter of education, and that as to the details 
of the application they are often faulty, as he was the first 
to acknowledge. He said, “ I am no poet, I am no musician, 

I am no artist, but I am trying to express to you what a 
poet, a musician, an artist, would be able to get out of these 
world-wide plays and occupations of children, and how 
intensely useful, educationally, they may become to the 
individual child, as in the world’s history we see they have 
been to the race of mankind in general.” He also foresaw 
that most of us would fall grievously below his ideal, because 
he said that if within three hundred years of his time one 
Kindergartner had seen what he saw could be accomplished 
e should be satisfied. So I say it is because we will not 
study principles enough that we do so fall. We are so apt 
o think that the magic lies in the Gifts and Occupations 
themselves and not in our intelligent use of them. Students 

“th?^ Say ’ “ In h0W time Can you prepare 

™U1 vo, f T rten examinati °”, how small a fee 

sJXlr H r preparation, or / must now be earning 

ItT a™? ,he SeCre ‘ ° f to myself with 

‘ Neld I rr n tIn,e , and tr0ttble l ° be spent on it. 
one “I h TY“ ch a detailed study of Zoology!" says 

a" being, ; 6 ui : d ° t Z ‘ he animalS thS sybabus^ mentions 

it is MUS ‘ 1 StUdy L ° giC J 

need to vo as far a* i, bj 1 the exar ™nation. I only 
go as far as such a step in music, the examiner does 
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not require more.” Practically, “ Squeeze me through the 
examination and let me earn my money.” This is not 
the spirit for the educators of our children, not the spirit 
Froebel would have wished in his Kindergartners. I con- 
fidently hope the time will come when the Froebel Society 
will abolish their elementary examination and force all 
students to study more thoroughly. Let us all try to think 
what the highest and the best is that we can wish for our 
children, especially now a new departure is imminent in 
our laws on education, and where we find that best being 
done, whether by parents or teachers, whether Kindergartners 
or not, whether B.A.’s with the highest qualifications, or 
humble-minded people who have never been able to pass an 
examination in their lives and yet have the secret of bringing 
out the best in their pupils, let us recognise it, cherish it, 
and seek it out to help us in the management of our schools 
and in the development of the higher life of our growing 
citizens. A short time ago, intellectual culture seemed to be 
the only thing aimed at in our schools. We have lately 
made a change in favour of bodily culture, and after our usual 
fashion we are working this to the death. Now it is time we 
gave a turn to the culture and development of the higher 
moral nature— that “child of God" which l-roebel believed 
should develop from the “child of Humanity," or we shall 
be in danger, and a real danger I conceive it to be, of rearing 
a race of intellectual ruffians, demons with no delight m 
beauty of art, poetry, religion or “ whatever things are pure, 

criticisms have been made s„ ^ best> for after all 

“ rufh a um U an f °a r nd he very lihe.y to mistahe our little best 
for the true best. Truly Barnard . 


I. 

Dear Editor, SD ace in which to contest 

May I be allowed^ Training" in our las, issue, 
few remarks made Kindergartens, and gives as 
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against that cue failure one could eas.ly ment.on a dozen or 
more schools where the system is carried on with success. 
And where it does prove itself a failure it is surely the fault 
of the teacher more than of the system of teaching as desired 

by Froebel. 

“Small, sturdy boys” may have been bored by the constant 
repetition of the songs and game ; perhaps, in the first place, 
they were not musical, and, secondly, they lacked sufficient 
imagination to appreciate the game in question, but against 
that I do not doubt but that many little girls and some 
more {esthetic boys were enjoying themselves immensely, 
and surely this was a very practical way of teaching those 
“ sturdy boys ” unselfishness, self-control, consideration for 
others, and the desire for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, all of which qualities are most desirable in the 
building up of character. 

Then Kindergarten training does not end with songs and 
games, and in all probability, had the writer seen the system 
through, she would have noted the keen pleasure of these 
same wee boys when called upon to model an apple or some- 
thing equally within reach of their limited imagination. 

I can quite understand that a child taken straight from a 
Kindergarten to an ordinary school class would prove very 
troublesome indeed ; in child training we all know how very 
gradually changes must be made, and a Kindergarten worked 
on the proper grounds allows for this gradual change by 
providing transition classes, where the mental food is given 
rather less sugared, and when the child has passed through 
this period he is ready to take his stand in a school class 
equal to digesting his own food minus sugar, but requiring 
the oil of encouragement. 

,.i^ en £° on to speak of the child who has “an in- 
cifference to natural science,” surely there is no need that 
T ^difference should be developed into “an active dislike.” 
i would not begin to teach a child definitely on natural 

“ 2 f .rf firSt try and make him see that the same 

insect nr^ llfe breathes trough all nature, whether man, 

child indeed*™^’ \ think u would be a very unnatural 
child indeed who hated part of himself. 

■sets before fs^igr’ide^ anY" ^ ^ inaSmUch aS U 

interested in * • • ls> and & lves opportunities for all 

training to discuss their special difficulties. 
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DivineUfe o“hUd 'I' ^ 

will t ,11. d Home Education , and there she 

w,ll at leas get l.ght „„ ,he subject, and wen> after all> she 

m y come to regard the much despised Kindergarten as a 
means to an end. .. 6 

Yours truly, 

P.N.E.U. Member. 


I. 

Dear Editor, 

As you invite discussion on the subject of children’s 
training in Kindergartens, I am glad of the opportunity of 
protesting in the name of Froebel against the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who think they know what a Kindergarten 
is, and who think they know how to conduct it, though their 
action and speech show they have not grasped the funda- 
mental principles underlying the whole of Froebel’s system 
of education. 


To begin with, the Kindergarten is only a fractional part 
of Froebel’ s system, and most unfortunately has been almost 
completely detached. Consequently what was intended to 
be only a link in a long unbroken chain of education and 
training is looked upon to-day as a stage in a child s careei, 
having little or no relation to later periods, thus the plea 
for a continuous development so strongly urged by Froebel 
is constantly disregarded. The complaints urged by your 
correspondent in the November number are I an ^ afraid, 
in some instances just ; because the letter and not P 
of the Kindergarten has caught the popular fa ^Y- 

Flavins? games in Froebel’s plan was to be the opportu y 

far excellence for the children «» «pr 

and in no properly organ.zedj k Jj, fi „d the manner of 

“ regulated make-beltev ^ > the litt le players them- 

the playing devised and a g > j know best the 

selves. In the Froebehan school ^t I kn^ 

difficulty is to get the cblldien ^ nine> or e ven twelve, it 
and when it is thought that a g . ^ ’ Kinder garten 
is unsuitable for the e 1 d t } ie greatest treat that 

games and regular dn.l .s sub^tu«ed, e (o [ake th 

can be given is to allow^ ^ exercise . and again and 

place of the more advanced p y 
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again the remark is made-" We still play such and such a 
game at home.” 

The plaint that children from the Kindergarten have no 
power of concentration cannot possibly be urged where 
Froebel's principles have really been carried out, for it is one 
of his root principles that nothing is to be done for the child 
which he can do for himself; but he is to have the joy of the 
in veil tor and discoverer from the very first; and little problems 
that require a child's fixed attention are set by Froebel from 
his plays with ball (first gift), where the babies must throw, 
or roll, or toss in time and turn — to his arithmetical exercises 
with the box of cubes, containing fractional parts (fifth gift), 
where the child discovers for himself the need of a L.C.D. 

The Kindergartens which give the children ‘‘semi-masti- 
cated knowledge” are false to the principles of their founder, 
for when he compared the child to a seed-corn, and his first 
teacher to a gardener, his intention evidently was to show 
that the child developed his powers by means of his own self- 
activity, and that his teacher's proper function was to provide 
the means for such development. 

Truly yours, 

Amy C. Pridham. 


II. 

Dear Editor, 

Miss h agan’s paper will meet with hearty response 
from all those who feel the inadequacy of music as it is 

whn P r Sent ’ In Spite of the °P inion of musicians to 
still m e P ay ' ng of an lnstru ment is not music, children are 
still instructed in the old mechanical way, with much 

whatever 6 ' t'" *"°7’ *" d «» ««* cases elrllZg 

Inyone w ho , e rem<idy li6S e " tirel y -W> the teacher 
nyone who Jove 8 music well enough tQ th h h 

result of L much? Seld ° m ^ l ° ex P e " d the 

and music in small T’ &nd m ° ney Upon be g in ners, 

teachers of other suttect? h theref ° re usuall Y relegated to 
^n, of course Larh J K C&n play the piano > b »t who 
scope for Z o^y ZneTZ T *** ^ ^ 

only recognised thaf the — . teachers everywhere if it w 


IS 

ere 


ear-training and the theory of music 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 


IN SCHOOLS. 
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ought to be taught side b V side with • 
instrument the child is usintr Th • pia ™’ or wha tever 
now taught at the Conservatoire in^C ^ & Splendld method 
Mdlle. Chassevant. which allows 6Va ’ V ‘' S mVent ° r ’ 


we 


, , 5 dllow ‘ s no notes to be plaved bv a 

beginner until the melody has first been listened to, sung and 
written from dictation by the pupil. Solftge is , ’ ht from 

the earliest stage and every musical difficulfy is mad! in.ell” 
gible as it presents itself. I am told from those who have 
heard the classes that the lesson goes with great brightness 
and vigour and has marvellous results. Some of these are, 
no doubt, due to the personality of a most inspiring teacher, 
but the principle of ear with hand is the main idea. Without, 
however, going so far for our training and apparatus, 
have a thoroughly good system in Mrs. Curwen’s Child 
Pianist \ and if this were more widely understood there would 
be little cause to say any more. The ear-training, however, 
seems to me inadequate, leaving, as it does, so much in the 
hands of the teacher. It is essential that the latter should 
be able to read from sight, to know the intervals herself, and 
to teach them. 

Singing has been receiving attention for a long time, yet, 
as a rule, few children can sing from sight except those whom 
much practice for a choir has made familiar with the sounds. 
This is not because the teaching is poor, but because the 
lesson is onlv given once a week. If time could be made for 
fifteen or even ten minutes every day for the first year in the 
case of small children, there would then be a good foundation 
upon which the later and less frequent lesson might show real 
result And if this ten or fifteen minutes could be tacked on 
to or taken from the piano time what a revolution would be 

W Tommy might not be able to thump the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland " with an i“a, ‘tu“s an“d 

"therrq if'you liked, and pick them out on the piano-all 


write 
by himself. 


Truly yours, 

F. Rankin. 


